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My thanks come easily 

When my fortunes rise 

And my will is king 

And all the world seems my estate. 


My thanks come easily such times. 


But, wait... 

Today, let me reflect 

Upon those thanks I owe 

But which I find 

Express themselves less fluently. 


Today, let me remember to give thanks, 
Not only for the sunlight, 

But for those darker hours 

That teach me Fortitude. 


Let me profess, today, a grateful heart, 
Not merely for successes I may know, 
But as truly for those failures 

That teach Humility. 


Let me express my gratitude 

For all those petty, inner conflicts 

Which, once resolved, breed new Serenity... 
And for those small, distressing fears 

That have their ways of building Hope. 


Let me breathe appreciation 

For all those poignant slights 

That teach me Thoughtfulness, 

The wrongs that teach me Fairness, 
And for each violated trust 

That leaves Loyalty as its lesson. 


And let me not forget, today, 

To whisper thanks for these: 

The contempt that teaches Pity, 

The tear that teaches Joy, 

The pain that teaches Mercy, 

And the loneliness that teaches Love. 


So, now... 
Let me reflect upon these thanks I owe... 


\ And let my thanks come easily today! 
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602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 

















CHRISTMAS CARDS 





can now be selected in our Greeting Card De- 





partment. We have a fine assortment of 









boxed and individual cards. 














We urge you to order your imprinted cards 










post haste, in order to assure delivery by 





Christmas vacation. 




























The Cornell Campus Store 






Barnes Hall 








Give CORNELL Gifts 
this Christmas! 


(We will gift wrap and mail) 


Cornell Varsity Robes, 100% wool $6.95 
Cornell View Plates, 22K gold band 1.95 
Frosted Pilsners 

with Cornell Seal, doz. 10.00 
Frosted Beverage 

with Cornell Seal, doz. ._- 6.00 
Cornell Seal Zippo Lighters 


Phone 2-2304 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Two Friendly Drug Stores 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 
328 College Avenue 
Open 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
Phone 3479 


THE CORNERS BRANCH 


Triphammer and Hanshaw Roads 
Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Phone 4-2145 


DRUGS 
TOYS 
CANDIES 
COSMETICS 
CARDS 


From the Editor’s Desk 


JHEN I was a sub-frosh, trembling through an in- 
terview in Roberts Hall, I looked out the window 
and saw a young man walking across a huge lawn. It was 
not the young man who caught my attention—it was the 
lawn. I’d never seen such a big lawn in all my life. Lawn 
indeed! My naivite about such matters disappeared as soon 
as I became a Cornellian. Now, a world-wise junior, I 
know that that “lawn” is a quad, meaning “short for 
quadrangle,” meaning ‘“‘a rectangular area of grass at Cor- 
nell University around which buildings are placed.”’ And, 
I have advanced to that state of intellectual finesse which 
enables me to know that quadrangles have characters all 
their own. 


Take the arts quad, for instance. Ezra Cornell and 
Andrew D. White look sternly down on a tradition- 
steeped green, where the air of “ivy” was never thicker. At 
mid-day, men in gray flannel pants, tweedy jackets, nar- 
row neckties, and horn rimmed glasses talk with women in 
skirts, sweaters and sneakers as they all wear out the grass 
from Goldwin-Smith to Boardman Hall. Traversing the 
quad, they seem dignified. ‘They seldom lounge on the 
ground or sit against a tree on a lazy spring day (though 
they will sit at the base of the most revered statues of Mr. 
Cornell and White). Even the dogs that haunt the quad 
are stately—a Great Dane and an Irish Setter among 
others. 


Naturally, the quad has its undignified moments. 
Only a few weeks ago, Andrew White’s lap was found 
full of chrysanthemums, and his feet were flanked by a 
sign saying, “Come to the Mum Ball.” And more recently, 
this same individual was witness to a goldfish swallowing 
contest. 

Most beautiful in the early evening, when the sun is 
low enough to put everything in shadow, and the ivy 
ripples across the walls of the old buildings, and the Libe 
Tower bells are ringing, the arts quad will remain the tra- 
ditional symbol of Cornell. 

Now the ag quad is quite different. What it lacks in 
dignity and tradition it makes up for in a youthful vigor 
and practicality, and an assortment of incongruous items. 
What quad that you know features a collection of open 
holes in the ground emitting steam and surrounded by 
little wooden squares of fence? Or that shows patches of 
extra green, lush grass where the steam pipes come so close 
to the surface they keep the soil warm enough to keep the 
grass growing all year round? 

And did you ever see another quad that had such mot- 
ley looking beasts as a three-legged dog, a crazy German 
Shepherd who chases cars, and a Saint Bernard romping 
across the grass any time of the day? 

Even the students populating this quad are a little 
different! They wear everything from dungarees, lumber 
jackets and kneee boots to the traditional ivy dress, and 
think nothing, on a warm day, of lying flat on their backs, 
in the very middle of the quad, sleeping, or staring up into 
the sky. 

Higher than most of the campus, the quad is sunnier 
and airier, with a strong wind that makes the snow drift 
deeper in the winter, giving us scenery faintly reminiscent 
of Currier and Ives. The sky stands out in very sharp blue 
contrast to the straight, powerful lines of Mann Library. 
And despite this qaud’s smaller size and the closeness of its 
buildings, the feeling of full, open land and sky, so impor- 
tant to many of us, is dominant. 

Our quad is—yes—“‘typically aggie.” But how fitting 
that it should be! 
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Around the 
Upper Quad 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Membership requirements in the Home Economics 
Club have been changed and are now on a point system 
basis. Fifteen points must be accumulated throughout the 
term and may be obtained by attending meetings or serv- 
ing on a committee. 

The Home Ec Club and Omicron Nu are planning 
to operate a lunchroom in the Student Lounge at Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall during Farm and Home Week. 


Coffee hours, Monday through Friday in the Warren 
Student Lounge from 9:00 to 10:30 A. M. have been car- 
ried over from last year. They are run on an honor system, 
with students helping themselves. Donuts and coffee are 
provided for a small charge. 


CORNELL 4-H 


On November 14, a new idea in box lunches was 
aired—the “‘Leg Social.”’ This is a box lunch in which the 
legs of a girl are bid for instead of her box. A committee 
is now at work revising the present constitution, a step 
which has never been taken before. Future plans include 
a Christmas party to be held on December 12, and an 
1.F.Y.E. speaker at one meeting in January. 


CORNELL CONSERVATION CLUB 


The Club cordially invites any prospective members 
to come to any of its meetings, which are held every other 
Thursday at 7:30, in room 122 Fernow Hall. These meet- 
ings are both educational and entertaining, featuring mov- 
ies, speakers, and general conservation programs. 


Plans are now being made for the Farm and Home 
Week exhibition which will consist of a presentation of 
Adirondack Wildlife. Live animals will be used. Club 
members will be on hand for explanations. Club members 
will continue to visit boy scout troops in this area to 
an understanding of conservation. Through lectures, slides, 
hikes, and work with individuals, these young people are 
brought closer to nature. 


AG-DOMECON COUNCIL 


Council’s November 7th meeting had the best club 
attendance in two years! First discussed was the student 
participation panel held on October 22 to find out how the 
clubs feel about the club apathy problem, and what they 
think should be done about it. A workshop for officers at 
Mount Pleasant in the spring was suggested. This would 
necessitate having all elections before April, rather than 
late in May as is usual, so that new officers could attend 
the training program. 


A committee to have Mann Library opened on Sun- 
day afternoon has started work. All details of the Swedish 
Exchange program will be handled by a special committee 
of Council rather than Professor Hertel’s office staff. 
However, choice of each year’s winner is still the job of 
Professor Hertel, two faculty members, the presidents of 
both agricultural fraternities, and the president of Ag- 
Domecon Council. 

Freshman representatives were elected. They are now 
permanent members, speaking for the class of 1960. 
Elected from the ag school were Charles Parsons and Al 
Manchester. Norma Joan Ruebman from the College of 
Home Economics was also elected. Congratulations! 
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ESSO GASOLINE 


LUBRICATION 


TIRES 


OIL 





RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 





INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Quality you will like, 


Service you will enjoy. 


Call 4-6212 for wholesale or retail delivery 
service by experienced, courteous, and effi- 


cient delivery men... 


Delivered as cold as we can make it in trucks 


that are bright and shining inside and out... 


Parking in front of our Dairy Store 
748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.—Until 8:30 on Fridays 











































































COURTESY OF PROFESSOR RICHARD FISCHER 


Professor Richard Fischer, kneeling, gives a demonstration to his class in Field Natural History 


This Course is Different! 


By ELEANOR A. RAMP ’57 


ORNELL’S College of Agricul- 

ture has proof that the university 
founder’s motto, “I would found an 
institution where any person can find 
instruction in any study,” is still liv- 
ing. For where else could one find a 
course in which handwarmers, rubber 
boots, multiple pairs of mittens, and 
scarves are standard equipment? 


Students enrolled in the course 
listed unpretentiously as Rural Edu- 
cation 108, can vouch for the ag 
school catalogue’s statement . . .“‘field 
trips begin with the first meeting and 
continue regardless of weather.” 


Whether rain, snow, hail, or shine, 
they begin their weekly trek across 
campus, field, and woodland. Dr. 
Richard B. Fischer, assistant professor 
of Rural Education, who teaches the 
course, is discouragingly unsympa- 
thetc toward the student who does not 
heed the stern catalogue statement. 


It’s a “be prepared for come-what- 
may” attitude that prevails, as with 
notebooks in hand, the group sets out 
to see just what Dame Nature, in her 
every mood and season, has to offer. 
Dr. Fischer remembers a trip a few 
years ago when the _ temperature 
dropped 20 degrees during the after- 
noon. When the session came to close 
the mercury was hovering. around 
zero, but despite all, the persevering 
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students hadn’t stopped taking notes. 

Field Natural History, as the 
course is called, is slanted primarily 
toward those who plan to teach sci- 
ence and conservation, but its appeal 
is widespread. Class members include 
an assorted group ranging from arts 
students who just want to get out- 
doors, to graduate students of all 
ages. 


But once in the field, their differ- 
ences are forgotten as they learn about 
local plants, animals, their ecology, 
and their relations to humans. As the 
name suggests, most of the time in the 
course (quiz time included) is spent 
outside. Students learn how to recog- 
nize plants in any season. They see 
the bumpy, bright green rosette of the 
common teasel in the early spring, 
and pick its hard, prickly flower stalks 
for winter bouquets in the fall. 


"THEY learn to identify plants and 
trees, not so much to learn the names, 
but see their relationships to other or- 
ganisms. The mustard family—Cruci- 
ferae—becomes more than just a pesty 
weed which covers fields in spring 
when one learns to identify its mem- 
bers by the cross-like flowers that give 
the family its name. 


Interesting, pertinent facts take 
precedence over mere name-learning. 
For instance, did you know that 


Armed with boots and 
mittens, students in 
R.E. 108 view nature. 


ground pine grows so slowly that one 
Christmas wreath may represent a 
twenty-five year growth of the Lyco- 
podium? Or that the yellow Adder’s 
Tongue blossom, whose spotted leaves 
cover the Beebe Lake shoreline, rep- 
resents a seven year growth? And that 
it is the Pileated Woodpecker which 
leaves large rectangular workings in 
trees. Did you know, also, that you 
can tell the tulip tree before its dis- 
tinctive leaves come out, by looking 
for its mitten-shaped buds, and that 
the wood of the tree is used for sta- 
tion wagon bodies? 


Scientific names are important only 
when they add to a specimen’s inter- 
est. For example, the pungent smell- 
ing, white-flowered Yarrow, Achillea 
millefolium, was named _ Achillea, 
since mythology has it that Achilles 
fed the plant to his troops to cure 
them at the battle of Troy; and mil- 
lefolium because its feathery leaves 
look like lots of little ones. 


T HE class takes trips to a great va- 
riety of nature spots. If you should 
come upon an enthusiastic bunch at 
Cornell’s fish hatchery scooping up 
water and peering inquisitively at it, 
the week’s topic of study is probably 
aquatic life. Water striders, back 
swimmers, duckweed, and algae are 


(turn to page 14) 
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Dear Friends, 


I sailed from New York on June 
13th aboard the M.S. Italia. After 
ten very enjoyable days on the ocean, 
I arrived in Cuxhaven, Germany. 
From there it was only 22 hours by 
train to Uppsala, going by way of 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Stock- 
holm. George LaMont, last year’s ex- 
change student, met me at the station 
in Uppsala. He showed me around 
Uppsala and introduced me to many 
of the students here at the college. At 
present he is on a sight-seeing tour of 
Europe. 

I spent all of July and two weeks 
of August working on a Swedish 
dairy farm 25 miles from the city. 
The farm had 150 acres of cropland 
and woods. The livestock consisted of 
20 cows. 10 heifers, 50 hens, 30 pigs, 
and one horse. Hay, oats, wheat, peas, 
rape, and barley were the main crops 
grown. 

The first two weeks of July were 
spent harvesting the hay. Since there 
are usually frequent rains during the 
summer, the hay must be hung on 
wooden racks in the fields to dry. The 
hay on the outside turns very brown 
but inside it is of fairly good quality. 
After it is dry, it is taken off the racks 
and stored in the barn. With the ex- 
ception of the mowing, the entire hay- 
ing process was done by hand. You 
can see that a large amount of labor 
is required to harvest enough hay for 
even a small dairy farm. 


M OST of the other jobs were done 
by more modern methods. The farm 
had two Swedish diesel tractors, an 
American gasoline tractor, and an ad- 
equate supply of modern machinery. 
The grain crops were very late here 
this year and many of them had to be 
harvested with binders instead of 
combines. The late season and the un- 
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Views of the Student Exchange 


BERGER 


usually heavy rainfall combined to 
make this a very difficult year for 
most of the farmers. 


Even though no one at the farm 
spoke English, I usually was able to 
understand what they wanted me to 
do. After I had been there for six 
weeks, we were able to talk to each 
other by using a combination of Swed- 
ish, English, and sign language and 
by referring frequently to a Swedish- 
English dictionary. 

I spent the first two weeks of 
August traveling with some of the 
students from the college. During the 
first week, I went with the plant hus- 
bandry students on a field trip to the 
southern part of the country. The sec- 
ond week was spent at the Swedish 
Institute of Animal Breeding at 
Wial. Then I returned to the farm 
for the last two weeks of the month. 


| came back to the college just in 
time to attend the first fest. We spent 
a very gay evening singing, dancing, 
and eating crayfish. At another fest 
two weeks later, we ate smoked eels 
and listened to the stories of the stu- 
dents who had been in Russia and 
America during the summer. The 
fests are held in the college restaurant 
and the dances are held on the second 
floor of the same building. The boys 
and girls come separately to the 
dances and no one has to worry about 
a dormitory deadline for the girls. 
There is usually a dance here at the 
college every Saturday night and 
there are always some during the 
week in Uppsala. 


The Royal Agricultural College of 
Sweden is located at Ultuna, four 
miles south of the city of Uppsala. It 
is the only college of agriculture in 
Sweden. There are many vocational 
farm schools in Sweden and one of 
them is located next to the college 








here at Ultuna. It has about 50 stu- 
dents who work on the school farm 
during the summer and study during 
the winter. The college itself has an 
enrollment of about 250 students. Be- 
fore a student enters the college, he 
must complete his military training 
and he must have two years of farm 
practice. He must also be proficient 
in German and English since many of 
the text books are in those languages. 
Because of these requirements, most 
of the students are about 23 years old 
when they enter the college. 


I have met students from many 
countries here at the college. They 
come from Germany, France, Nor- 
way, Iceland, Holland, and Syria. A 
group from Austria, Germany, and 
England which had been working on 
Swedish farms during the summer vis- 
ited the college for a weekend in Sep- 
tember. And when I was at the Scan- 
dinavian Plowing Competition last 
week, I met a group of American 
IFYE’s who were on their way back 
home after spending the summer here. 

I am living very close to the center 
of the campus with a professor. I am 
attending lectures and demonstrations 
in farm machinery and seminars in 
marketing. Next month I will begin 
in two more subjects. Much of my 
time is now occupied with studying 
the Swedish language. All of the lec- 
tures and most of the reading matter 
are given in Swedish. 


| hope this letter has helped you to 
understand a little more about Swed- 
ish farming and the agricultural col- 
lege. I would like to thank all of you 
who have worked to make this ex- 
change program possible. It is a won- 
derful opportunity to study both ag- 
riculture and the Swedish way of life. 
Sincerely yours, 


Kenneth E. Wing 






Opportunities 
in Agriculture 


By DOUGLAS INNES ’59 


Are you an animal husbandry major? Or, do you 
think you might become one? If so, what will you be doing 
after graduation? 

Although all animal husbandry majors do not work 
with animals after graduation, many of them will find oc- 
cupations closely associated with milk and meat produc- 
tion. Some students hope to own and operate livestock 
farms, while others may plan to be farm managers. A few 
may want graduate study, to prepare them for work in re- 
search, extension, or education. Or perhaps, they may find 
that their interest lies in an industrial occupation or gov- 
ernment job in agriculture. 

Of the 30 men of the class of June 1956, who listed 
animal husbandry as their major, 11 went into farming; 8 
“chose” military service; 3 continued in graduate study; 
2 accepted government iobs in agriculture, and one started 
out in agricultural business. 

Here is how two seniors, Stephen Verrill, and James 
“Barney” Hodges answered questions about their major. 


QUESTION: 
“W hat do you plan to do after graduation?” 
“Well,” replied “Barney”, “I guess for me its the 


army first, and then back to our home beef operation in 
Lynchburg, Virginia.” 


Steve commented that if he didn’t go back to the 
home farm upon receiving his bachelors degree, he might 
be interested in graduate study in agricultural economics. 


QUESTION: 


“W hat courses do you believe are especially helpful in 
preparing for your job?” 

“T feel,” Steve explained, “that you should get as 
broad an education as is possible. Take the courses that 
will be helpful to you. I believe that the an hus major 
should take some social science along with the course in 
livestock, soils, and crops. 

“Things are bound to change,” ventured “Barney”, 
so, it’s not the best idea to limit yourself.” 


“cc 
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Careers unlimited in the 
field of Animal Husbandry. 


He also added that feeds and feeding in the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry is a course that students 
shouldn’t miss. 

Professor K. L. Turk, head of the department of an- 
mal husbandry at Cornell, enumerated some of the occupa- 
tions for graduates in animal husbandry and some of the 
personal qualifications needed for success in these fields. 

Many students enter the College of Agriculture in- 
tent upon becoming livestock farmers. Some change their 
minds before graduation. And, not all of those who still 
want to become livestock farmers are able to follow their 
chosen career after graduation. Getting set up is often dif- 
ficult and expensive. 

“Probably the best way to become established is 
through a partnership with dad on the home farm,” Pro- 
fessor Turk stated. Such a partnership should be set up 
so that your financial interest in the farm will continue to 
grow so that you can some day take over as owner and op- 
erator. 

Some of you an hus majors do not have a home farm 
to go back to after graduation. The road to ownership 
may be rough and long for you. Professor Turk explained 
that he is sometimes asked to recommend one of the better 
students for a job on a farm owned by an elderly man. If 
the arrangement is successful, you the graduate, may work 
from hired man, to partner, to eventual owner. 

If you feel that you need more farm experience, why 
not plan to work as a hired man for two or three years! 
And, then as a farm manager. In the mean time you can 
be watching for a good farm to rent or buy. 

Some of you may want advanced study. But, the 
qualifications for graduate school are tough. When asked 
about grad school Professor Turk replied that only the 
very best undergraduates make good graduate students. 
Social, and leadership qualifications are considered, along 
with marks. An average of 80% to 85% is necessary 
to be admitted into graduate study in animal husbandry. 
Professor Turk also stressed the importance of a farm 
background, because of the many factors in handling live- 
stock that can only be learned through first-hand experi- 
ence. 

With advanced training you will be better equipped 
to handle problems in research, extension, and higher edu- 
cation. 

All of you won’t become farmers. But there are many 
opportunities for you in the field of animal husbandry. 
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Beware of Plant Frauds 


FERTILE LOAM ‘-stewotace 


Don’t let false Ads 
of nurserymen spoil 
your gardening fun. 


By NATALIE L. GUNDREY ‘58 


\ JE aggies are supposed to know 


all there is to know about 
“plants and such things.” But even 
such learned people as ourselves are 
easily duped by fraudulent and un- 
ethical advertising when we look over 
the garden magazines and newspaper 
sections for something for next year’s 
garden. 

Garden enthusiasts are among the 
most gullible buyers. They trust com- 
pletely the mail order advertisements 
they see. They usually know very 
little about the plants they buy, and 
in many cases don’t even know if they 
are getting the ones described in the 
ads. Neither can they tell if a plant 
has been described truthfully or not. 

Nurserymen know this, and take 
advantage of it. They know, too, that 
they can get away with it, because of 
the very ambiguous distinction be- 
tween the punishable crime of “using 
the mails to defraud” and just plain 
un-ethical practices. 

One of their standard techniques is 
the use of comparison pictures of 
plants before and after treatment with 
fertilizers or insect sprays. One pic- 
ture shows a small plant, labeled, 
“BEFORE.” The second is a much 
bigger plant labeled “6 WEEKS 
LATER—AFTER XYZ TREAT- 
MENT.” The difference between the 
two is quite noticeable, but the ad 
writer has omitted a picture of the 
first untreated plant six weeks later. 
In most cases, it will be very close to 
the size of the “treated’’ plant. 
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FLOWERS, 


TESTS BY PLANT SCIENTISTS 
REVEALED! 





PHOTO PROOF OF 


amazing resuts, HAVE 


Ignorance on the part of the nur- 
serymen began one of the most long- 
lived examples of misrepresentation. 
The Rembrandt Tulip, which was 
introduced in catalogues many dec- 
ades ago, is red or purple with white 
blotches and stripes all over it. When 
it first appeared, horticulturists as- 
sumed it to be a sort of Tulipa ges- 
nerians, and they advertised it as 
such. Twenty years ago, it was dis- 
covered that the candy striping was 
caused by a mosaic disease produced 
by a virus, whch spread to and killed 
surrounding tulips, lilies, and other 
bulbs without affecting the Rem- 
brandt Tulip. However, many busi- 
nessmen have yet failed to inform 
their catalogue readers that the tulip 
was diseased. 


Once, a firm was reprimanded for 
telling the absolute truth. The com- 
pany offered chrysanthemum plants 
for cereal boxtops and a small amount 
of money, and they advertised that a 
large chrysanthemum plant would 
have 500,000 blooms on it. Techni- 
cally, they are right. But the Federal 
Trade Commission brought misrep- 
resentation charges against them. The 
Chrysanthemum is a member of the 
Composiade family. One of its char- 
acteristics is that each ‘“‘flower’’ as it 
is called by the layman, is really a 
tight mass of hundreds of minute 
flowers. What most people call a petal 
is really one whole flower. Thus, it is 
perfectly possible to have 500,000 
blooms on a plant. But people do not 


HAVE A LAWN LIKE THIS ALL SUMMER 


Don't burn leaves. Don't throw away a single table scrap 
peeling-if you want rich soil that grows lush lawns and prize 


HOW TO sist cere nt xe 


SOIL 1S SAVED! AMAZING 


A THICK GOLF GREEN LAWN QUICKLY ve 104 rimes & 


Neighborhood 


WOW. LVEN F YOU NEVER PLANTED A SEED BEFORE..YOU CAN GROW LK: (“PHOTO PROOF OF RESULTS—TEST 
URIOUS FLOWERS. BIG LUSCIOUS VEGETABLES, HAVE A COLF GREEN LAWNE 
CONDITIONS SOIL AND FEEDS PLANTS AT SAME 


SEEDS, VEGETABLES GROW FASTER, B 
_NO HARD WORK! JUST SPRINKLE AND RAKE | 


Don't Waste PLANT FOOD! | 


GROW MORE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS! 


AMAZI 


GROWTI 


NOW! PLANTS GR 
3 TIMES FASTER! 


think of calling each of these tiny 
florets a flower, and they visualize a 
plant with a tremendous number of 
these large “flowers.” 

The ad with a catch is common, 
too. One garden magazine printed an 
ad urging people to buy “Crimson 
King” Maple. “Crimson King” is eas- 
ily recognized by the glistening, satiny 
sheen of its lovely dark red foliage. 
This distinctive, deep color creates an 
exciting contrast to grass and shrubs 
throughout the spring, summer and 
fall.” Bailey’s Manual of Cultivated 
Plants describes the same tree, Acer 
platanoides var Schwedleri, as “hav- 
ing bright red leaves when young, and 
changing soon to dark green.’ 

One of the most blatant cases of 
fraudulent advertising concerned the 
“Resurrection Plant.” It was sup- 
sposed to have originated on the banks 
of the River Jordan at the time of the 
birth of Christ. The ad said that it 
had pure white flowers, one and one- 
half inches across, which resembled 
Easter lilies. It could go for months 
without water. You could “throw it 
into a corner and forget about it.” It 
would close up, get brown, and die. 
But all you had to do to “resurrect” it 
was to give it water a few months 
later. The same plant is listed in the 
botanical references as _ Selaginella 
lepicophylla, a member of the Selagi- 
nellacae family, which is a family of 
lower plants not much higher on the 
evolutionary scale than algae or fungi. 

(turn to page 16) 





They're Here Again! 


Gypsy moths go on the rampage. 


By BETSEY W. JOHNSON ’58 


URING the past two years the 
gypsy moth, eighty-year old 
scourge of the New England states, 
has gone on the rampage again. Al- 
most nine million previously unin- 
fested areas in the northeast have been 
affected, in an area extending south 
and west of the original quarantine 
line. . 
The gypsy moth, Porthetria dispar 
L. is one example of the unfortunate 
importation of various plants and an- 
imals which have no specific enemies 
on this continent. It is akin to the 
Japanese beetle and the bedbug. The 
first depradations by the moth were 
found during the summer of 1889, in 
Medford, Massachusetts. Enormous 
swarms of the caterpillars appeared, 
in some cases completely defoliating 
the trees and covering fences and 
walks. Inquiry among the inhabitants 
of the region revealed that 1869, a 
French naturalist, Professor Leopold 
Trouvelot, had been conducting ex- 
periments on the silk production of 
gypsy moths and had inadvertently al- 
lowed some to escape. Apparently he 
realized the dangerous nature of the 
insect and made an effort to destroy 
all the caterpillars that he could find. 
A large area of brush and scrub was 
adjacent to his home, however, and 
there the moths survived and gradual- 
ly built up their numbers. — 

The female moth lays her eggs in 
clusters of 400 to 500, which are cov- 
ered with hair from her body. They 
protect the eggs from the elements, 
even fire to some extent. These clus- 
ters resemble a small piece of sponge, 
and are usually deposited in July in 
crevices of bark and stone, in rubbish 
piles, and even on the underside of 
branches. The eggs hatch in early 
spring, about the time the trees are 
beginning to leaf out. 


THE newly hatched caterpillars 
feed on the new leaves, making pin- 
holes in them at first, but devouring 
the whole leaves as they grow from 
their original one-eighth inch to an 
eventual two inches. At first they feed 
only during warm weather and con- 
gregate in masses when the tempera- 
ture is low, but after they are half 
grown they seem to avoid the sun and 
feed at night or during cloudy 
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weather, crawling to the ground or 
hiding in crevices during the day. The 
caterpillars molt five times in the 
seven weeks before they enter the 
pupal stage. 

The gypsy moth larvae have an al- 
most unlimited list of food plants. 
They will feed with avidity, after 
they are half grown, on almost any 
conifer or deciduous tree. Since the 
white pine, as well as the spruce and 
hemlock, is unable to survive after 
one complete defoliation, the gypsy 
moth is economically very important. 

When the caterpillars have finished 
feeding, they seek a protected place in 
which to pupate. They spin a few 
strands of silk to attach themselves to; 
then the body shortens and the skin of 
the segments behind the head splits 
down the back. The pupa remains be- 
neath the network of silk. From seven 
to seventeen days elapse before the 
moth emerges. The female pupa are 
much larger than those of males, and 
those of both sexes are a dark reddish- 
brown with yellow body hairs. 


"THE males emerge earlier than the 
females, and have light brown bodies 
and darker wings with prominent 
black markings. They are able to fly 
considerable distances in their char- 
acteristic zig-zag manner. The buff- 
bodied female has a huge egg filled 
abdomen densely covered with the 
short yellow hairs which are used to 
cover the eggs as they are laid. The 
large white wings of the female are 
unable to lift her off the ground due 
to the weight of her body. As a rule, 
mating takes place soon after emer- 
gence, followed by the beginning of 
egg deposition. The adults take no 
food, and die within hours after the 
egg cluster is deposited. 

When the first infestation of gypsy 
moths appeared, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts appropriated the 
sum of $25,000 for abating the nuis- 
ance. Many of the methods advised 
by the original committee of three 
men are still in use. At first it was 
believed that the caterpillars could be 
killed by spraying the foliage of the 
trees with Paris Green, a common in- 
secticide, but experiments showed that 
after the caterpillars were half grown 
the spray would have to be so strong 


that it would injure the plants. About 
1891, work was begun with arsenate 
of lead, which proved effective for all 
leaf-eating insects, and this came into 
wide use. 


The secretive habits of the cater- 
pillars suggested the use of artificial 
hiding places, and for this purpose 
bands of burlap were placed around 
the trunks of trees at about shoulder 
height. With the upper part of the 
band folded, it provides an excellent 
shelter for the caterpillars and they 
can be easily exposed and crushed at 
frequent intervals. 


Gypsy moths can also be partially 
controlled by the creation of condi- 
tions which encourage possible natural 
enemies, such as small mammals. 
These conditions are dense forest, 
good undergrowth, and a thick, moist 
layer of leaves on the ground. There- 
fore, careless cutting and burning, 
overgrazing, and general abuse of the 
woodland should be avoided if gypsy 
moth damage is to be avoided. 


Recently, of course, the aerial 
spraying of DDT has been the an- 
swer to the problem, although not the 
final answer. Last year about 255,000 
acres in the northeast were sprayed in 
joint federal-state efforts to eradicate 
the moths. However, a seven and a 
half million acre trapping survey just 
completed has indicated that the pest 
is still spreading. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is being aided in its ef- 
forts by Yugoslavia and some other 
European countries, their contribution 
being aid in the collection of large 
numbers of female moths. An attract- 
ant for trapping the elusive males is 
extracted from them. 


Congress has appropriated more 
than $300,000 for the USDA’s part 
in combating the moths in the strip 
bounding the infested area. In addi- 
tion, many of the state and local gov- 
ernments in the affected areas, partic- 
ularly Massachusetts, are cooperating 
in eradication efforts. 


The gypsy moth probably will be 
with us for many years, but with 
enough efforts its disastrous effects on 
the nation’s timber resources can be 
controlled. 
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By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


6¢7 [CHE faithful gray mare 


trotted steadily homeward 
through the snow as the doctor, wear- 
ied from his long day, slept inside the 
buggy.” So has the country doctor 
long been pictured in prose and poet- 
ry. But today this picture has 
changed. He has more modern trans- 
portation and equipment and, he is no 
longer alone in his efforts to battle dis- 
ease. A complex health department 
aids him and supplements his services. 

Tompkins County has a_ typical 
health program. Dr. Robert Broad, 
the commissioner, heads the Health 
Department which operates under the 
Tompkins County Board of Health. 
The department works in five areas— 
dental health, mental health, medical 
service, public health nursing, and en- 
vironmental sanitation. 

Control of tuberculosis, veneral 
and other infectious diseases, are part 
of the medical service division. The 
division also aids in the rehabilitation 
of children who are born with defects, 
such as hare lips, or who are handi- 
capped as the result of such illnesses 
as polio. 

Public health nurses conduct classes 
for expectant mothers. They acquaint 
them with the development of the em- 
bryo, the process of delivery, and the 
care of the young infant. They also 
call on mothers after the birth of their 
first child. Nurses are also available 
for many other cases, such as cancer 
and tuberculosis. 

Environmental sanitation in Tomp- 
kins County includes a unique service. 
Anyone wishing to drill a well can 
request from the Health Department 
a technical survey of his land which 
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will show him where there will be the 
least contamination. This division al- 
sO inspects private and public water 
supplies, sewage disposal methods, 
housing, milk, meat, and other foods. 


The county health department has 
been in operation since July, 1947. 
State aid contributes to the operating 
deficit — 75 percent of the first 
$100,000 and 50 percent of additional 
expenses. County funds contribute the 
rest. 


Despitr the many services of the 
county department, the doctor is still 
the most important cog in the rural 
health program. He is vital and irre- 
placeable. 


Dr. Ralph Low of Trumansburg is 
a typical rural general practitioner. 
He has been in the village of about 
1500 people for 18 years. One wing 
of his spacious old farmhouse has been 
converted into a modern office with 
examining rooms and a waiting room. 


Dr. Low greets all his patients by 
name. Like most country doctors, he 
feels that he has an advantage over 
city practitioners because he knows his 
patients better. He also feels that 
knowing the background of a patient 
saves time. If a woman who usually 
never complains comes into his office 
with a bad pain, that doctor knows 
that something really must be wrong. 


Since the people know the rural 
doctor better, they are more likely to 
believe his diagnosis. They are also 
less likely to leave the office without 
fully understanding just what the 
doctor said. 


Gone are the days of the horse and 
buggy doctors. Rural folks now have 
the benefit of up to date medicine. 


Like many rural communities, 
Trumansburg has a local fund which 
helps defray the cost of such work as 
dental care, tonsilectomies, and eye 
glasses for the children of families 
who are not on welfare, but who can- 
not afford, or don’t want these medi- 
cal treatments for their children. 


Children in central schools are 
given an annual physical examination 
by the school doctor, who is usually 
the village doctor. Also, dental exams 
and fluoride treatments are given by 
the health department. Eye examina- 
tions and subsequent correction of 
vision help school work and also pre- 
vent further deterioration of sight. A 
full time school nurse supplements 
these services and follows them up, 
by visiting the child’s home, if neces- 
sary. Recently psychology has been 
introduced into some central schools. 
A school psychologist studies the be- 
havior of the child both as an indi- 
vidual and in groups. 


"THE school psychologist is typical 
oi the increased number of specialists 
in the medical profession. Dr. Low 
feels that the growth of specialization 
has contributed to the general prac- 
titioner’s efficiency. For now he only 
does what he knows, and refers the 
more complicated cases to a specialist 
Thus while he still delivers babies, he 
can call upon a specialist in case of an 
abnormal birth. 


This combination of good school 
care, adult health department servi- 
ces, and the country doctor, makes 
rural practice very efficient these days. 
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WEDDING RING 


4 
REVELATION SET 
Groom's Ring $32.50 Bride's Ring $29.50 
Beloved by Brides for over 
100 years 


®Trade mark reg. Prices incl. Fed. Tax. 
Rings enlarged to show detail. 


SCHOOLEY'S 


152 E. State St. 
Ith. 2598 


AL FONTANA 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep Them in Good Repair 


A Complete Line 
of SUNDIAL SHOES 


ENGINEER'S BOOTS—excel- 
lent for field trips and all out- 
door work. 


WHITE BUCKS—comfortable 
and stylish. 


BLACK & WHITE SADDLES— 
for men and women. 


ALSO-U. S. KEDS 
Sneakers & rubber footwear. 


401 Eddy St. Phone 2-1700 


Stunting for Profit 


You can use dwarfs if you are 
planning a commercial orchard 
or a back yard fruit tree project. 


By JOHN G. CROWE ’57 


ERHAPS you have dreamed of 

taking but a step out of your back 
door to fill a basket of fruit from 
your own trees. But the dream bubble 
bursts as bitter reality appears. The 
darn things have to be sprayed; and 
you must swing from the treetops to 
prune the branches and pick the fruit. 
Yet this dream of easily available 
fruit can be a reality, for dwarf fruit 
trees, much smaller than their big 
brothers, the standards, are. much eas- 
ier to care for. 


Dwarfing is accomplished by means 
of the rootstock. Certain varieties, 
such as the Malling IX, (a type of 
apple) are naturally small. Some are 
no more than six feet tall. If the top 
is cut off just above the ground, and 
a bud or scion of a larger standard va- 
riety is grafted on, the resulting tree 
will be small. Its fruit, though, will 
have the size and quality of the stand- 
ard variety. 


Another method of dwarfing uses 
an intermediate rootstock. Clark 
dwarfs are grafted onto the standard 
Virginia Crab apple. On top of the 
Clark, a standard like Jonathan, De- 
licious, MacIntosh, or Weatlhy is 
grafted. The Clark section, which is 
no more than three inches long, 
is enough to dwarf the part above it. 


The crab apple rootstock provides a 
large root area and strong anchorage. 
This can only be done with certain 
varieties, because of the inability of 
some varieties to join with others. 


DwanrFing brings trees into bear- 
ing sooner. How soon this will be de- 
pends on the variety used. Dwarf 
apples will bear at two or three years, 
four years earlier than standards, 
which don’t usually fruit until they 
are six or seven years old. 


Home gardeners find that dwarfs 
are ideal. Pruning and picking can be 


done without a ladder. Attending to 
complicated spraying schedules can 
be quite a job, especially if several 
kinds of fruit are being grown. Each 
one usually has a different schedule. 
Applications of all purpose dusts are 
better for the amateur, since there is 
not a great deal that has to be known 
about the dust or its use. Regular 
and frequent applications made pref- 
erably before rainy or foggy weather 
should be adequate. 


Wi itTH standards, one tree would 
supply more thah a family could use. 
But with dwarfs, you can control the 
size of yield simply by growing more 
or less trees. Dwarfs also fit well into 
landscape arrangements, as they tend 
to blend in naturally with shade trees. 
Even a small backyard could attrac- 
tively accommodate a few dwarf 
plums, cherries, apples, or pears. 

Although the dwarf’s future in 
commercial production looks uncer- 
tain, they have begun to catch on. 
Growers on Lake Ontario have re- 
cently made plantings, but are wait- 
ing for results before they embark on 
large scale use of small trees. 

They expect yield per acre to be 
about the same with standards be- 
cause more trees are planted to the 
acre. However, labor costs for plant- 
ing are higher. It takes more time to 
plant 900 dwarfs per acre than to set 
194 standards. And, fresh from the 
nursery, dwarfs are about twice as ex- 
pensive as their larger relatives. But 
growers are hoping that lower labor 
costs for picking and pruning will 
more than offset the higher initial in- 
vestment. Cost of mulching must also 
be figured in, for dwarfs are prone to 
cold weather in jury. 


In the coming years you may see 
more of dwarfs, whether in a “serve 
yourself” commercial dwarf orchard, 
or in your own backyard. 
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Less Miles Per Quart 


This pasturing natives helps 


bossy devote full time 
to milk production. 


By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


ARM traditions are beginning to 

break down. Farmers always used 
to take their cows to pasture, but the 
modern method is to take the pasture 
to the cows! This idea, called zero 
pasture or soiling, involves cutting 
green feed for dairy cows, rather than 
pasturing them. 


Actually it’s an old idea, that has 
been proposed many times by colleges 
and experiment stations. But, it never 
succeeded with the farmers. With 
the development of modern machinery 
for feeding and harvesting, however, 
interest in the method has revived. 

Around the turn of the century 
there was much interest in supple- 
menting pasture for cattle. As a re- 
sult many colleges, particularly in the 
mid-West, began to compare the rel- 
ative feeding value of silage and soil- 
ing crops. Results of a 1914 Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin experiment showed 
that less labor and seed were needed 
with silage than soiling crops. And a 
1919 Iowa experiment found that 
corn silage was more economical when 
the price of corn was low. 


The greater labor expense for seed- 
ing and daily cutting, the difficulty of 
maintaining a series of crops, and the 
fact that the crop must be harvested, 
no matter what the weather, are the 
chief disadvantages of soiling crops. 
However, soiling practices yielded 


greater total production and did not . 


give the usual mid-summer drop. An 
lowa experiment found that the pro- 
duction of digestible nutrients per 
acre was three to five times greater 
than pasturing. 


Several colleges, including Cornell, 
have recently started experimental 
work on zero pasture. The Cornell 
experiment was inaugurated this 
spring and will continue five years. 
Formally the experiment was called 
“Comparison of the effects on milk 
production of green forage feeding 
and different intensities of grazing.” 
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Four treatments are being used. 
One is strip grazing. The cows pro- 
vided with a small fresh area daily. 
Another plot is divided into two sub- 
plots which are rotated, and a third 
plot is grazed continuously. The 
fourth treatment is zero pasture, the 
feeding of chopped, green forage. 


A basic pasture mix of alfalfa, La- 
dino clover, and bromegrass is being 
used on all the plots and the experi- 
menters are trying to use the same 
mix for the zero pasture group of 
cows whenever possible. 


Five factors will be considered: 
milk yield, herbage consumption, 
chemical composition and digestibility 
of the forage, types of forage used, 
and their relative ease of maintenance, 
and cost of production. No useful re- 
sults have been obtained yet, especi- 
ally with the exceptionally cool and 
wet summer which we had this year. 


The advantages of zero pasture 
have remained the same throughout 
the years. Waste from trampling and 
uneven grazing is eliminated, allow- 
ing more animals to be fed per acre, 
the animals can be kept in a cool barn 
during the hot summer days, and less 
fencing is necessary. 


But there still remain some serious 
drawbacks. Labor is needed to cut the 
grass and feed the cows daily. Much 
expensive machinery, such as forage 
harvesters and self-feeding wagons, is 
necessary for an efficient operation, 
and breakdowns are very costly. The 
problem of a suitable succession of 
crops still remains. 


It will take time to determine 
whether zero pasture is economically 
feasible and, if so, it will have to be 
adapted to each farm’s needs. More- 
over, it will take time for the idea to 
be accepted. 


Perhaps traditions aren’t breaking 
down so fast after all! 


ITS NEW 


FARM SALES SERVICE 
by O. C. KOENIG 





Farm Sales Supervisor, 


Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


The newest service that Empire of- 
fers to the farmers of the state is that 
of on the farm auctions.. In this serv- 
ice we have tried to take the entire 
load off of the farmer. The service is 
complete. Not only is the advertising 
done but also getting machinery and 
cattle ready and all the “book” work. 
Farmers now can be assured that they 
will get a complete sales service for a 
reasonable commission rate. During 
this first year Empire has made many 
new friends from this service. 

Special dairy sales held both at our 
seven auction market locations and at 
specially designated places have given 
farmers and dealers a chance to sell 
their surplus dairy cattle for the top 
dollar to good buyers from both in- 
state and out of state. Empire will 
conduct special Dairy Sales for any 
individual, group, or organization 
either on the farm, at a special loca- 
tion, or at any of the EMPIRE 
STOCKYARDS locations. 


eM mpIRE 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 


Dispersals and farm sales a specialty. 


See any Empire Stockyards manager. 
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Lynch's Hardware 


Corner’s Community Center 


Paints 


Complete hardware and 


housewares department 


Ph. 9980 


For The Best Results 


Try The 


PALACE 
LAUNDRY 


325 Eddy St. 


Ph. 4-6165 


Gibberellic acid for 
Greater Plant Growth 


By BETSEY W. JOHNSON ’58 


HE plant world may be des- 

tined for a full-scale revolution, 
according to reports presented at the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. The cause of the uproar is a 
group of compounds known as gibber- 
ellins, particularly gibberellic acid. 

For about 25 years, Japanese inves- 
tigators have known that Gibberella 
fujikuroi, a fungus which infests rice, 
causes increased elongation of the 
plants upon which it grows. How- 
ever, the infected rice produces very 
little edible grain. Recently, more in- 
tensive studies of the fungus were 
made in Japan with such astounding 
results that chemists and agricultur- 
ists all over the world are getting to- 
gether to investigate the growth stim- 
ulating properties of this mold. 

The substance responsible for the 
increased growth has been isolated 
from the fungus and identified as 
tetracyclic dihydroxy-lactonic acid 
(C,,H,.O,) or, more simply, gibber- 
ellic acid. It is being produced in 
much the same way as the antibiotics, 
by growing huge tanks full of the 
fungus and then laboriously isolating 
the acid produced. 


Many possibilities exist for the 
use of this growth accelerator. Prob- 
ably the most useful application will 
be in increasing the yield of forage 
and other vegetative crops, and in has- 
tening the maturity of such slow 
growing crops as pulpwood trees. 
Farmers and greenhousemen could 
break seed dormancy, and plants which 
are genetically dwarfed could be 
grown to normal size. However, the 


plant’s descendants will remain 


dwarfed. 

Very minute amounts of the chemi- 
cal are enough to increase growth. In 
one test, as little as one hundred mil- 
lionth of a gram of pure gibberellic 
acid, applied in solution, measurably 
increased the growth of pea seedlings. 
With larger amounts, some plants 
may grow to five times their normal 
size. The usual method of application 
is a solution sprayed on the leaves, but 
it may also be fed through the roots, 
injected into the stem, or rubbed into 
the leaves in a lanolin paste. 


ALTHOUGH gibberellic acid 
seems to show great potential, re- 
searchers have much more to find out 
about it. They are limited by the very 
small quantities of the compound 
available at present, although some of 
the large pharmaceutical houses are 
studying its mass production methods. 


Perhaps further research will show 
that gibberellic acid is limited in its 
usefulness, as has happened with 
many of the much touted “wonder 
hormones” for livestock production. 
We can only hope that this will be 
another method of increasing the food 
supply of this crowded world. 


Author's note: One would like to 
assume that the acid is named after 
the fungus by which it is produced. 
However, it would be easier to be- 
lieve that the problems of isolating 
and identifying such a complex struc- 
ture tended to turn the scientists 
working on them into gibbering idiots 
—and they commemorated their con- 
dition in the name of the compound. 


LONG'S MOTOR SALES 


formerly 
DEAL & MERRICK AUTO SALES 


Hudson - Willys Sales and Service 


Jeeps 


Trucks 


Station Wagons 


402 So. Cayuga St. 


Tel. 2-1581 


W.H. Long Jr., Owner 
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It’s Easier Than You Think 


Write an essay and win a chance 
to see the meat packing industry. 


By ROBERT B. HUNTER ‘58 


66 Jy S54¥S are extremely difficult 

things to write,” thought 
Bruce Merrill ’57 last year as he set 
out to write a 1200 word composition 
on the development of livestock trans- 
portation. But Bruce was glad that he 
did this essay (which wasn’t so hard 
after all), because it entitled him to 
a four day trip to Chicago at the ex- 
pense of Swift and Company. Along 
with winners from 21 other state ag- 
ricultural colleges, he participated in 
a market study of the livestock and 
meat industry. Talks with research 
men, salesmen and buyers were only 
a part of the program. After visiting 
the stockyards, the students toured 
Swift meat kitchens, branch houses 
and sales houses. They witnessed the 
operation of the entire meat industry 
from farm to home. 


Tuis year, you have the same 
chance as Bruce to win the trip to 
Chicago. Swift is sponsoring its 20th 
Annual Essay Contest. Any male un- 
dergraduate student in the College of 
Agriculture is eligible. The essays, 
which must be between 1200 and 
1500 words, may discuss any of the 
methods used by the meat packers to 
buy, process and distribute meat, 
poultry, eggs, butter or cheese. Pro- 
fessor Warner has literature and a 
list of references concerning the sub- 
ject at room 175 Stocking Hall, for 
those people interested in entering the 
contest. 

The essays will be judged by pro- 
fessors from the College of Agricul- 
ture. This year’s judges include Pro- 
fessors Earle, Russell and Welling- 
ton. For the benefit of all entrants, 


Shoulder to Shoulder 
For Better Milk Markets! 





COURTESY OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


Howard Camp (left), winner from Mississippi, 
and Bruce Merrill study a chart describing 
one phase of meat marketing. 


previous judges prepared a list of 
faults most commonly found with last 
year’s essays. Some of the main ones 
were: too broad a coverage, many in- 
accuracies, long sentences, too many 
modifying phrases, consistent starting 
of sentences the same way, many ab- 
stract nouns, uninteresting titles, and 
lack of transition. Most important, 
the judges stress the importance of a 
neat and readable copy. 


ALTHOUGH this list seems ap- 
palling the work involved in writing 
a winning essay is much less than the 
reward received. Like Bruce, you will 
find that they really aren’t difficult to 
write once you have started. The 
market study program is valuable for 
people in any phase of agriculture. As 
Bruce said, “It was really a tremen- 
dous experience, and I only wish that 
it could have been longer.” 






Dairymen in the great milk producing areas 


included in the so-called “New York Milk- 


shed” are helping to tell area consumers about 
the value of dairy foods through voluntary 
one-cent-per-hundred milk check deductions. 
Payable to Milk for Health, Inc., these funds 
help support the national milk advertising pro- 
gram of American Dairy Association and the 
nutrition education work of 12 area market 
Dairy Councils. Shoulder to shoulder, dairy- 
men stand together for better milk markets 


through 


e MILK FOR HEALTH, INC. 


Novemser, 1956 


119 S. Cayuga Street 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


PETER J. NEFERIS 
RED AND WHITE 
FOOD STORE 


Stop in for Cookies, Ice Cream, ‘ 
and Soft Drinks before you start 


home. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
HOURS: 9 a.m.-1 a.m. 


205 Dryden Rd. Ph. 3-2214 


FOR THAT 


Christmas Diamond 


Choose from our wide selection 


of 
Engagement 
Cocktail 
Diamond Wedding Rings 
We also have: 


Add-a-link diamond necklaces 


and diamond bracelets 


Prices begin at $39.50 and go to 
$1495.00. 


HILL'S JEWELER’'S 


Ph. 4-1121 307 E. State St. 

























































































































































































































































































































































LEONARDO'S 


for 


ATMOSPHERE 


Also: 
King Size Cocktails 
Steaks 


Spaghetti 


Hours: 
Weekdays—4 p.m-1 a.m. 
Saturday—1 p.m.-1 a.m. 


Sunday—3 p.m.-1 a.m. 


408 Eddy St. Phone 4-9247 


"The Waterlox Parade" 


i 
WATERLOX 


TRANSPARENT 


FOR FLOORS! 


Sold By 


ITHACA 
FLOOR COVERING 


407 Taughannock Blvd. 
Phone 4-9913 


Let's Bring Ag-Hec Day 


Up to Date 


By MARTIN I. BOBROWSKY ‘60 


HE total enrollment of the Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics 
Colleges is 2200. The maximum at- 
tendance at Ag-Hec Day was 250. In 


these figures lies the weakness of Ag- 
Hec Day. 


Show the Ag-Hec Day Program to 
any one of the 800 “city aggies”, let 
him read of rooster races, egg throw- 
ing, pie eating, and pig chasing con- 
tests, ask him for his reactions—and 
his answer is bound to be, ““That’s for 
hicks.”’ Call him shortsighted, brand 
him unintelligent, denounce him as 
bigoted or prejudiced or just plain 
stupid—but that impression remains 
and that person doesn’t show up at 
the Judging Pavilion. 


If you could take one of these “City 
Boys” by the hand to the Pavalion to 
view the progress, it is most likely 
that by the end of the afternoon you 
would no longer have to argue to con- 
vince him to stay. For the fact is that 
in many of these activities there is a 
great deal of pure and simple fun. 
But it is hidden to eyes that belong to 
one from the “Big City”, to one used 
to seeing things rather removed from 
tractors and cows. Just as all views 
formulated through lack of knowl- 
edge vanish in the penetrating spot- 
light of fact, so would the “That’s 
for hicks’ view become more mature 
as one finds out just what it is that is 


for hicks. 


Ir is the serious fault of Ag-Hec 
Day that the program does not con- 
vince many people to come. Advance 
publicity does not interest aggies 
from the city. And when people are 
not attracted to the club’s program 
they are not attracted to the barbecue 
or square dance that follows. You can 
argue that response is very favorable 
among county fair oriented students, 
but that labels Ag-Hec Day as a pro- 
gram limited to students from farms 
or small farm communities. It is un- 
realistic to argue that the present kind 
of Ag-Hec Day finds favor in all or 
even most of the ag or home ec stu- 
dent’s eyes. It doesn’t. The attendance 


proves that. When so many students 
are non-rural, Ag-Hec Day should 
not be directed to students who are 
rigidly bound to the traditional view 
of farm fun. 

It is time the clubs and Ag-Dom- 
econ Council stop trying to convince 
itself that every biochem, bacteriol- 
ogy, or agricultural economics major 
is enthralled by a cow’s teats, or that 
all science teachers, entomologists, 
floriculturists or home-ec housewives 
are enticed by four gear forward—re- 
verse chain lubricated grease driven 
tractors. It is fine to proclaim that the 
Ag school is supported by state funds 
to foster and promote agricultural in- 
terests, but in planning a social pro- 
gram, let’s stop pretendng that aggies 
from New York City to Sodus, New 
York never heard of rock and roll and 
would all turn away from Dixieland 
to hear fiddle strumming. To a “city 
boy’, round dancing to the Cly-Mar 
Orchestra does not mean very much. 


Wiuat is decidedly missing from 
Ag-Hec Day is a realistic balance of 
farm and urban interests and on ag- 
gressive promotion of that program to 
draw these two groups. And until 
that lopsidedness is righted, until the 
“urbaners” feel that they can find 
something to justify their going, 2200 
Ag and Home Ec students are NOT 
going to be at Ag-Hec Day next year. 


Field Natural History 
(from page 4) 


all under scrutiny as the class studies 
the little-noticed, but important mem- 
bers of nature’s food chain. 


At the Ringwood Wildlife Pre- 
serve, the class studies the habits of 
spring wildflowers: the fragrant 
Trailing Arbutus, the serene Lady’s 
Slipper, the brilliant orchid-like 
Fringed Polygala. At Sapsucker 
Woods birds are the topic of study. 
Even in winter the White-breasted 
Nuthatch, the Chickadee, and Tree 
Sparrow are available for observing 
bird feeding habits. 


(turn to opposite page) 
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Field Natural History 
(from opposite page) 
McLean Bog provides a spongy bed 
of sphagnum moss which houses the 
Wild Cranberry, the carnivorous Pit- 
cher Plant and Sundew, and the vivid 
yellow spike of the rare Golden Club. 
Naturally, observations are made 
most regularly in the Cornell locale— 
around Beebe Lake, Fernow Woods, 
Mrs. Minn’s Garden near Stone 
Hall, and on the campus grounds. 
Stressing conservation, Dr. Fischer 
points out how to help children iden- 
tify flowers and trees by taste and 
smell as well as sight. Class members 
dutifully chew sprigs of Sweet Cicily; 
taste the butternut-like Jewelweed 
seeds, and try the hot roots of the 
Pepperpot or Toothwort. 


It is in a course such as this that 
the student can put some of his book- 
learning into the proper perspective. 
From the botany lab he can bring his 
knowledge of photosynthesis and leaf 
venation; from the zoology and con- 
servation labs, taxonomy and physiol- 
ogy. Through actual outdoor observa- 
tion and participation, he can make 
some of these facts come alive. With 
the changing seasons he can see 
flowers bud, blossom, and form fruits; 
tree leaves come out, turn color, and 
fall. Not only does he see the phe- 
nomena take place but he learns how 
and why they happen. 

Too many students, Aggies not ex- 
cluded, tend to be oblivious of the 
world they live in, the world that 
lives and grows around them. Though 
their economics, math and nutrition 
courses may get them jobs and help 
them maintain a livelihood, an aware- 
ness and understanding of the out-of- 
doors can provide great enjoyment 
and material for a lifetime hobby. 

More than an “isn’t nature grand” 
course, Field Natural History is an 
experience in nature, an exploration 
into the out-of-doors, an awakening. 
As music and art have their apprecia- 
tion courses, so Nature finds hers in 


Rural Education 108. 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 












For Ice Cream 
with that 
Really Fine 
Flavor, try 


ARCTIC 
ICE CREAM 


Better Than Ever Before 


Arctic Ice Cream & Milk Co. 


402 Taughannock Blvd. 
Ith. 9952 
























































Get set for 


WINTER 


at 


GLENN'S SINCLAIR 


SERVICE STATION 
Corner of Dryden Rd. & College Ave. 
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312 E. Seneca Street Phone 4-6016 Ithaca, New York 
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Where every bite 


is just right 


OBIE'S 
DINER 


Try it! 


1016 W. State St. Ph. 9778 


VILLA 
RESTAURANT 


Specializing in Italian 


and American Foods 


Catering to Banquets 


and Parties 


PIZZA 
OF 
OLD 
WORLD 
FLAVOR 
Orders to take out 


between 5 and 1 p.m. 


PRICES REASONABLE 


Cor. 3rd and Madison 
Phone 4-2166 


Plant Gyps 
(from page 7) 


It doesn’t bear any flowers, reproduc- 
ing by spores only. It consists of a ball 
of stiff stems that absorb large quan- 
tities of water, and expand, exposing 
the under surfaces of the leaves, 
which are slightly green enough 
though the plant is dead. What is 
more, the plant is native to central 
Texas. 

Many such cases are never prose- 
cuted. Advertisers take many precau- 
tions to make sure of that. They al- 
ways refund a dissatisfied customer’s 
money immediately, and with no ob- 
jection. By refunding money, the firm 
is sure that the customer will not 
raise a fuss, or investigate further in- 
to the company’s methods. 


"Tue advertiser actually has the 
right to take standard plant names 
and add to them, making them more 
attractive, as long as he includes the 
standard name somewhere in his ad. 
The way he can evade charges of mis- 
representing a plant is simple, how- 
ever, because the standard name, 
though approved by the American 
Horticultural Council Commission 
on Nomenclature and Registration, 


Empire Greedenrs 
For Getter Livestock 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Let NYABC Supply Your Herd 


Sires! Service to top sires of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss and Angus breeds. 
Nearly 200 technicians bring this 
service to your herd. For facts 
write to: 

New York Artificial Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Box 528, Ithaca, N .Y. 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 
The home of Pure Bred 


Guernseys 

Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 
Jack M. Wood, Manager 
Valatie, N. Y. 


GREYSTONE FARM 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Purebred Guernseys 

L. S. Riford, Owner 
Paul Fleming, Manager 


may not be the same name that is 
commonly used in the horticultural 
trade. Thus, the divergence between 
approved names, and names actually 
used, combined with the practice of 
making up “fancy” names, creates a 
confusion that is very seldom straight- 
ened out. An advertiser may claim to 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
he really was advertising a certain 
plant, even though the name was dif- 
ferent. 


Tuis is not to say that the majority 
of nurserymen are gyppers. Rather, 
there are a few unscrupulous members 
in the trade just as there are in any 
business. They prey on the ignorance 
of their customers, and take advan- 
tage of the mail arrangements. Try 
to check into the reliability of any ad- 
vertisers from whom you plan to or- 
der plants, shrubs, or garden supplies. 
Find out from somebody who knows 
something about plants just what you 
should expect from a particular plant; 
what it looks like, its size, its bloom- 
ing time, and especially how hardy it 
is. Using caution before you order 
will save you money, time spent in the 
garden, and the disappointment of see- 
ing the plants you like the most die, 
or fail to come up in the spring. 


@ ¢ @ 


MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 


Calves available 


OLD MEADOW FARM 

E. Quaker Rd., 

Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Harry H. Larkin, Owner 
Guernseys Bred for Production 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewanga Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 


Purebred Guernseys 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


BROWN-SWISS 
HI-HO FARMS 

Darien Center, New York 

Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 
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U. S. Dept. of Agr.., 


Fast-Hitch models with Hydra- 
Touch® control of transport and 
cutting height fit Farmall® 200, 
300, 400, and International® 300 
Utility tractors. 


[NOW Cleaner cutting, finer stalk shredding 


with McCormick No.25 Rotary Cutter 


~ Ral Te “ a 


Trailing models may be used with any 2-plow or larger 
tractor. All models cut 57 inches wide. Special driver 
shield affords the operator maximum protection. 


Your IH Dealer will demonstrate . . . see for 
yourself the superior cutting action of the 

gz new McCormick No. 25 rotary cutter! 
Available on the liberal IH Income Pur- 
chase Plan. 


® SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER orace 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment 


and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units 


—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


You cut, shred, and spread stalks or brush, in one 
continuous operation, with a McCormick No. 25 
rotary cutter. Finely shredded crop residues save 
hours of disking time, improve plowing cover, build 
soil humus, and contribute to a well-mulched seed- 
bed. With new open-throat design, cutter knives 
slash tall, rank stalks before being knocked down. 


Shredder attachment doubles shredding action. 
Two twisted knives on additional rotor arm cut 
and deflect stalks upward into regular cutting 
knives for extra-thorough shredding action. Sta- 
tionary shredder arm, mounted on cutter housing, 
and rear grill further increase pulverizing action. 
Attachment is quickly removed for other jobs. 


Enclosed gear drive turns on heavy-duty ball bear- 
ings in oil bath to minimize power requirement and 
assure longest life. 


International Harvester Company 

Dept. CP-11, P.O. Box 7333, Chicago 80 
Please send me full information about the new 
McCormick No. 25 Rotary Cutter. 


[RSD tcrnisiatainetiimmn Ge 


a 


Send for 
FREE 


Post Office. 


My IH Dealer is. 


r------------- 
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